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The Bible and Life Values 


By Clayton S. Cooper 


N his essay on Goethe, Carlyle refers 
| to “the religious wisdom, which 
may still, with something of its old im- 
pressiveness, speak to the whole 
soul; still, in these hard, unbelieving 
utilitarian days, reveal to us glimpses 
of the unseen but not unreal world, 
that so the actual and the ideal may 
again meet together, and clear knowl- 
edge be again wedded to religion, in 
the life and business of men.” 

Something of the significance of this 
passage is being realized among the 
thousands of college men who this 
year in North America, are study- 
ing the English Bible. However, in a 
period when the interest in_ biblical 
literature is developing so rapidly, it 
is necessary to guard carefully against 
confusing vastness with values and mis- 
taking great enrolments for spiritual 
vitality. The stream must indeed be 
constantly widening and _ lengthening. 
It must also deepen as it flows. 

The Bible is rich in life values. It 
has always helped men to get a right 
use and a proper enjoyment of the 
world by giving true perspective of 
things worth while. Amid the con- 
fusions and commotions of the present 
day, human life must continually be 
steadied by the fact that “man shall not 
live by bread alone.” Simply reading 
the history of the great moral epochs 
and spiritual crises of men who have 
fought their doubts and _ gathered 
strength, who have triumphed over the 
phenomenal through a consciousness of 
the inner life, has always brought in- 
vigoration and incentive. Any influence 
is valuable that continually reminds men 
that battle is better than captivity, and 
that conquest is more to be desired than 


the anarchy of uncontrolled passions. 
The Bible gives a true look into the 
realm of human experience. It ac- 
quaints us with the indestructible laws 
written in the hearts of men. It points 
unmistakably to the truth that makes 
men free. 

sut the values of the Bible are not 
merely general values; neither are they 
so nebulous as to float vaguely in in- 
scrutable mystery or in the region of 
specious sentiment. The Bible is profit- 
able because it is practical, because its 
teachings are founded upon the rock 
of actual serviceableness. 

One great life value lies in the ac- 
quirement of the clear knowledge of the 
central meaning of existence. A young 
man who recently came out of a large 
metropolitan church was overheard to 
say to his companion, “What is it all 
about, anyhow?” The chief element of 
success is to have a life with a mean- 
ing, a meaning worthy of a man, and 
to know that meaning well. Deep down 
beneath the materialism and struggle 
of these times there is a real quest for 
the abiding realities. The great prob- 
lems are not, after all, engineering 
problems or economic problems ; neither 
are they how to turn out of our col- 
leges the largest number of trained spe- 
cialists and experts, men who _ have 
studied a Ja carte simply, and who have 
considered their education for revenue 
only. Furthermore, this search of mind 
and heart is not satisfied with formalism 
in religion and arguments  concern- 
ing theological and traditional views. 
There is still less hospitality to mere 
adroit skepticism and that “intellectual 
disinterestedness” which simply plays 
over the surface of consciousness 
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defending nothing with deep conviction. 

The present demand is for men who 
believe something irresistibly, men who 
are desperately sure of a few facts, 
men who have pushed their thought 
through the letter to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and who can make God real to 
other men. 

This kind of meaningful knowledge 
must be acquired first-hand from the 
primal source from which such knowl- 
edge is obtained. Such truth is not 
acquired second-hand from persons or 
current literature. The great facts of 
life have their depth in the certainties 
that come through personal discovery, 
not only in the realm of experience, but 
also in that Book which contains the 
religious biographies and experiences 
of the great pioneers of humanity. The 
love of truth always comes from clearly 
divining truth for one’s self. Goethe 
said: “No man possesses what he does 
not understand.” The power of the 
gospel of the Son of God is coming 
to thinking men throughout our gen- 
eration as never before, because these 
men are giving fair-minded, honest and 
reverent study to the history and the 
gospel of the Christian religion. 

Life values also are moral values. 
The supreme question of every indi- 
vidual is the question of his character. 
“In the last analysis,” said Governor 
Hughes recently, “we have got to de- 
pend upon what men are in themselves 
and what restraints they enforce upon 


themselves.” The Bible is the first 
book upon virtue, and virtue is the 
basis of all strength. If, as Matthew 


Arnold asserts, conduct—‘the simplest 
thing in the world, as far as knowl- 
edge is concerned, and the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world, as far as doing 
is concerned”—if conduct comprises 
“three-fourths of human life,” the 
truths of the Old and New Testament 
must bulk large in any system of profit- 
able education. For this literature ex- 
erts peculiar ethical influence upon the 
systematic and thoughtful student. It 
is not only history, biography, poetry 
and marvelous narration; it is also a 
literature inducing decision. As _ no 
other book, the Bible arraigns; it adds 
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to enlightenment, conviction. It pre- 
sents issues. Its culture has to do with 
the conscience and with the will. 
Superior to all other values, how- 
ever, which the Bible is bringing to 
thoughtful men of this generation, is 
the value lying in the realm of creative 
ideals. The faith represented in the 
New Testament, the faith that John 
ys “overcomes the world” is the 
faith first of all in a person. The dif- 
ference between the mere religionist 
and the Bible religionist is not so much 
in the mental process or operation, but 
in the object of his faith. Jesus reached 
the potential energy of the soul. Jesus 
provoked values. Fle created and aroused 
thoughts, feelings, possibilities, which 
men never dreamed they had. By His 
absorbing interest in men [le laid hold 
upon the essence of their hidden re- 
sources. “He maketh all things anew.” 
He created for a discouraged and de- 
spairing heart, locked up within itself, 
a new heaven and a new earth. His 
name was Healer, Friend. He brought 
out the defaced ideals. He broke the 
fetters of sin and lifted men out of the 
sloughs of carnality and commonplace 
to make them still believe in the value 
of their human souls. It is one thing 
to say to a man with a withered hand: 
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“Yes, your hand is withered. Too 
bad.” It is quite another thing to say, 


as Jesus did: “Stretch forth thy hand.” 
Faith in Him empowers our wills, and, 
as Huxley himself says: “The value 
of all education is to make a man do 
the thing that he ought to do when it 
ought to be done, regardless of whether 
he feels like doing it or not.” 

After all, it is upon such great quest 
that men go to the Bible today, as they 
have gone in other years. The great 
secret of the growing power of Bible 
study lies in the fact that it satisfies 
this craving for the re-creation of the 
soul's life. 

It may be true that materialism has 
lowered somewhat the tone of our 


journalism, has put the table of the 
money-changers in the council hall, and 
even in the church; yet the great coun- 
ter-fact remains, namely, the search of 
the mind and heart of the modern man 
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for the living God. This age is not an 
infidel’s age. We find in many parts 
of the continent, in spite of all the in- 
difference and easy living of men “un- 
touched by a spark,” that it is a 


thoughtful, grave time, a time when 
men will listen on their knees to those 
who, because their souls have discerned 
Him, can say, with John: “We have 
beheld His glory.” 


The Country Minister 
By Rev. J. B. McLeod, B. D., Martintown, Ontario 


The writer of this article graduated from a leading university with high honors in Philosophy, and from the Semi- 
nary as leader of his class, winning a traveling scholarship that took him to Europe for post-graduate study. For sev- 
eral years he has been the pastor of a country church.—Editor. 


ANY earnest young men in col- 
M lege are pondering the question, 
“What is to be my life-work?” They 
have thought of the ministry, and have 
felt that a city church might be suit- 
able to their education, ambition and 
tastes; but the smaller and the difficult 
country congregations, which must be 
the lot of the great majority, have not 
very much attraction. That conclusion 
should be revised. Seen in the true 
light, there is but one greater and higher 
investment of a worthy life, the realiza- 
tion of Paul’s ambition, “to preach the 
Gospel where Christ has not been 
named.” If the foreign field is not 
your privilege, next in greatness of op- 
portunity is the work of the country 
minister in the home land. 

Undoubtedly every man’s greatest op- 
portunity is where he can do the most 
for God and humanity, and that may be 
in any of a hundred callings. What we 
want is the man who might be, and 
ought to be, in the ministry, but is in 
danger of going elsewhere. Many 
have already been lost to the work and 
more may follow. One evil result is 
that the laborers are too few for the 
harvest, and another, probably, is that 
there are men in the ministry who could 
have rendered better service in some 
other sphere. 

The country, and not the city, is the 
spring-head of a nation’s life. The 
farm not only sustains the lives of all 
men; it also supplies the men them- 
selves. The streams of fresh life are 
from the country; the city is the mael- 
strom where they are lost. While we 
need, perhaps, our strongest men at the 


great life centers, with their powerful 
reactions on all surrounding country, 
still it is the army of men who stand for 
God and the highest in the midst of the 
warm life of the country that ultimately 
holds in its hands the destiny of the na- 
tion. It is the country minister who is 
really working at the center. 

We hear a great deal of the disad- 
vantages of this life. The remunera- 
tion is insufficient. Not only the 
worker, but the work suffers in conse- 
quence. Men must be content with an 
income which is but a fraction of what 
they might otherwise enjoy. All this 
may, in a large measure, be true; but 
we should remember that the Son of 
Man had not where to lay His head. 
The poorest of us are not great martyrs. 
Thousands of our fellow beings have a 
greater struggle than we. And if, at 
times, we feel our limitations a little 
keenly, it only increases our sympathy 
for our battling brothers. Enforced 
economy is one of the great moral 
disciplines of life, and, in the end, not 
what we receive, but what we deny our- 
selves is our greatest reward. That we 
may be able to do more for the world 
than the world does for us is the highest 
ambition of those who follow Him who 
“came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” And if to minister cannot 
be the absorbing passion of a man, he 
had better not be a minister at all. 
It is the men who have in them enough 
of nobleness to be open to the appeal 
of this higher ideal of life that are 
needed, and also the men who are able 
to see that the highest ministry a man 
can render to his fellow men is to be a 
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minister of the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. The more a man lives out this 
ideal, the more is he able to look with 
pity on the widespread illusion that a 
man’s life consisteth in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth. It 
may be a poor day for the Church 
when it means no sacrifice for a man to 
enter the ministry. lerhaps the loss of 
the men who back out because of small 
salaries is not 


suppose. 


as great a loss as some 
May the Lord of the harvest 
send us the men who are willing to 
make the sacrifice, and in doing so they 
will find their abundant reward! 

Not the lack of remuneration, but the 
quietness and tameness of country life 
is the objection others find. It is hard 
for a young man of education and 
ability to forego the interests and higher 
developments of life that are open to 
him in large centers. Ambitions must 
be surrendered. This also may, in some 
cases, be largely true, and yet it is easy 
to underestimate the compensations that 
are open to the country minister. Life 
in the country is much richer and 
deeper than many suppose. Men are 
not blinded by the spectacular, nor deaf- 
ened by the din ef city life. There are 
no hard pavements or towering walls 
of brick and stone to shut out the gentle 
ministries of nature. Thought is deeper ; 
feeling is stronger; individuality is bet- 
ter developed; natural affections are 
more intense, friendship is more absorb- 
ing; home life has a greater influence, 
and life as a whole is sweeter, as is seen 
in the greater tenacity with which men 
cling to the country, and the deeper 
grief that parting from such life brings. 

And in this life of the country the 
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minister plays a far larger part than he 
possibly can in the city. There are not 
so many dazzling attractions to compete 
with. Life is more impressionable, and 
hearts and minds are more ready to re- 
ceive the great interests for which the 
minister stands. 
are better 


The religious instincts 
preserved, and the great 
temptations of life are neither so numer- 
ous nor so intense.. The minister's life 
and work must tell. No man who lives 
and works true to the Master whom he 
represents need have one moment’s hes- 
itation in regard to the certain results 
of good that his efforts will bring. He 
will have the satisfaction of seeing many 
helped along in the right direction, and 
sometimes of seeing the whole course 
of a life decidedly changed and _ the 
whole life of a community lifted to a 
higher level. 

In his work he will often meet 
with the fullest confidence, the warmest 
affections and the = strongest attach- 
ments. He will experience the high- 
est joy that it is possible for man to 
know, the joy of helping. He will be 
the bearer of the greatest consolation to 
the bedside of the dying and to the 
hearts of the sorrowing. He will be 
blessed by the aged and loved by lit- 
tle children. He will be the friend of 
the tempted and tried and the counsellor 
of the strong in the noonday of life. 
He will rejoice with them that do re- 
joice, and weep with them that weep. 
If any young man has powers of body 
and heart and mind that he is willing to 
consecrate to the service of Christ and 
humanity in the sphere that will bring 
the largest results, let him think care- 
fully and kindly of the country ministry. 


The Weak Man 


By George Irving 


HAT shall we do with the weak 
man? First of all who is he? 

While he will doubtless be slightly differ- 
ent in each locality he is in our Association 
today generally considered to be the 
man of unattractive personality, who is 
at the same time below the average as 


a student and lacks many of the social 
graces. He is many times described by 
the very apt, if ugly, term of “sissy.” 
In most places there is an evident desire 
to have nothing to do with him, which 
is a reaction from the time when he 
dominated the affairs of the Association, 
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ii such a man can be said to dominate 
anything. In all his many varieties he 
is present in numbers large enough to 
demand our special attention. What 
shall we do with him? 

A few might be willing to act on lan 
MacLaren’s counsel regarding the dis- 
posal of old ministers and shoot him. 
The question, however, does not admit 
of such a ready and complete solution. 
In the first place Strength and weak- 
ness are relative terms and some might 
wish to include a considerable number 
of ourselves in the general elimination. 
But of first importance is the consid- 
eration that our Association should be 
just the place to which weak men can 
come and be sure of an unaffected wel- 
come. The one-talent man, as well as 
he of ten talents, should be attracted to 
us. In fact, wherever there is a pow- 
erful organization exhibiting the sym- 
pathy and love which Jesus always 
showed towards the broken bits of drift- 
wood that he touched, those who are 
not well equipped for the hazards of 
life, will be irresistibly drawn. It is 
surely right that those of highest de- 
velopment and greatest power should 
have a large share in directing our 


movement, but there is ample room for 
the mediocre man and even for the 
moral and intellectual dwarf. While we 
should not regard our Associations as 
homes for incurables, we must provide 
a place for those who are not possessed 
of striking personal equipment. 

Some men seem to refuse, persistent- 
ly, to develop in the right direction, but 
that is all the more reason why we 
should try to keep them with us in the 
hope that we may be of some use to 
them. We can never black-ball anyone, 
so long as we call ourselves Christian 
Associations, for any other reason than 
that his presence would be a serious 
menace to the rest of the membership. 

Until our program takes into § ac- 
count every class and individual in our 
institutions, and provides some form of 
unselfish service in which all can take 
part, we have not even started for our 
goal. God save us from religious snob- 
bery; from trying to set up an artificial 
moral or spiritual aristocracy. God 
save us, in our desire to be a_ well- 
thought-of college society, from forget- 
ting that, in so far as we follow the 
Master, our service will be for the sick 
and not for the strong. 


Student Summer Conferences for 1908 


HIE six student summer confer- 
T ces for men, which will be 
held this year under the auspices of 
the Student Department of the In- 
ternational Committee, give promise of 
being more largely attended and more 
effective than in any previous year. 
The programs are being perfected, and 
the colleges are already shaping com- 
prehensive plans for strong delegations. 
The effectiveness of the conferences will 
depend quite as much upon the per- 
sonnel of the delegations as upon the 
completeness of the programs and the 
strength of the speakers. While in 
many respects the programs of the vari- 
ous conferences will be still further 
strengthened before the conferences 
meet, the outlines of the principal 
features given here indicate that each 
conference is increasingly adapted to 


meet the peculiar needs of the terri- 
tory which it serves. 


NORTHFIELD 


The Northfield Conference will meet, 
as usual, in East Northfield, Mass., 
June 26 to July 5. John R. Mott will 
preside. Other speakers will be Robert 
EK. Speer; Prof. E. I. Bosworth, of 
Oberlin; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
of Yale University ; Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, D.D., of New York; Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, of Montclair; Gar- 
field Williams, one of the leaders of the 
British Student Movement and _ treas- 
urer of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation; F. S. Brockman, of China, 
and President R. A. Falconer, of the 
University of Toronto. The Bible class 
leaders will be Prof. L. H. Miller, in 
“Studies in the Life of Christ’; Mr. 
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Fosdick, in “Acts and Epistles’; Prof 
Henry T. Fowler, in “Works and Teach- 
ings of the Minor Prophets”; W. D. 
Murray, in “Studies in the Life of 


Jesus, According to St. Mark”; and 
Prof. L. D. Willman, in “Men of the 
Old Testament.” Prof. Bosworth will 


conduct the course in Personal Evan- 
gelism. 

The missionary interests will be in 
charge of F. P. Turner and J. Lovell 
Murray, of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, assisted by traveling secretaries 
of this Movement. Rev. H. Roswell 
Bates, of New York, will conduct the 
course on “City Missions.” Other mis- 
sion study leaders will be Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, Rev. 
Enoch F. Bell, and J. Campbell White. 

A conference for members of fac- 
ulties of the Eastern institutions will be 
held during the last five days of the 
larger gathering, the idea being to bring 
instructors and professors into more 
effective relationship to the work of the 
student Christian Association. 


NIAGARA 

The Niagara Conference will meet 
at Strathcona Hotel, Niagara - on - the- 
Lake, Ontario, June 19 to 28. George 
Irving will preside. Among the speak- 
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ers will be Rev. Robert Freeman, of 
Buffalo; Bishop William F. McDowell, 


Mr. Brockman, Garfield Williams and 
Mr. Speer. It is also hoped that the 
Hon. J. A. MacDonald, of Toronto, 


may be present. Prof. John E. Mc- 
Fadyen, of Knox College, Toronto, and 
C. W. Gilkey, of Union Theological 
Seminary, will coach Bible study lead- 
ers. Mission study classes will be con- 
ducted by A. H. Grace, of India, and 
George Gleason, of Japan. Other classes 
are being arranged, announcement of 
which will be made later. A _ faculty 
conference will also be held in connec- 
tion with the Niagara meeting. 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 

The Southern Student Conference 
will meet this year on the property of 
the Mountain Retreat Association, at 
Montreat, near Black Mountain Sta- 
tion, in the heart of the Black Moun- 
tains of North Carolina, about fifteen 
miles from Asheville. The place of 
meeting is surrounded by some of the 
highest mountains in the Eastern States. 
The conference meets June 12 to 2I. 
Among those who will participate are 
Mr. Speer, Mr. Mott, Dr. O. E. Brown, 
of Vanderbilt University; Prof. F. L. 
Jewett, of the University of Texas; Dr. 
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Ik. C. Dargan, Macon, Ga.; Rev. Henry 
Sweets, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Walter R. 
Lambuth and S. W.. McGill, of Nash- 
ville; Rev. T. Bronson Ray, Richmond ; 
Prof. D. W. Daniel, of Clemson Col 
lege, and E. C. Carter, of India. 

A feature of this conference, which 
will also characterize the other student 
conferences, is the Ministerial Insti- 
tute, at which the need for trained col- 
lege men in the Christian ministry will 
be discussed. This will be led by Dr. 
Brown, assisted by Dr. Dargan and 
Mr. Sweets. The problem of religious 
conditions in the cities will be dis- 
cussed in a daily conference, under the 
leadership of E. W. Hearne, of Wash- 
ington. The conference on Personal 
Evangelism will be directed by W. D. 
Weatherford, who will have the secre- 
tarial administration of the conference. 
Here, too, a conference of professors 
will be carried on. The rooms of three 
hotel buildings, and, if necessary, fifty 
additional tents, will be at the disposal 
of the Conference. 


LAKE GENEVA 


The delegates from the srormcy West 
will again meet at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
June 12 to 21. The conference ‘will be 
under the leadership of A. J. Elliott. 
Addresses will be given by Prof. Bos- 
worth, Bishop McDowell, Mr. Mott, 
Mr. Speer, Garfield Williams, E. T. 
Colton, Dr. S. M. Zwemer and Clayton 
S. Cooper. Among the speakers at the 
life-work meetings at sunset by the 
lakeside will be Mr. Mott; E. C. Carter, 
of India; Dr. Frank K. Sanders, of 
Boston; Prof. Bosworth, Messrs. Trot- 
ter and Monroe, and Bishop McDowell. 
The missionary interests will be di- 
rected by F. P. Turner, Dr. Zwemer, 
and George C. Hood, secretaries of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, with the 
assistance of the mission study class 
leaders. Among the latter will be C. 
\. Hibbard, of Japan; Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer, and Prof. Naylor, of Lawrence 
University. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 


The new conference for the Rocky 


Mountain region will meet at Cascade, 


Col., near Colorado Springs, commenc- 
ing June 12 instead of June 13, as was 
announced in the March Intercollegian, 
and will close June 21. This con- 
ference will draw delegates from Col- 
orado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Montana and Utah. Among 
the speakers and leaders whose pres- 
ence may be expected at Cascade are 
Mr. Brockman, Mr. Elliott, Dr. Zwemer, 
Rev. I. T. Bailey, Rev. R. F. Coyle, 
D.D.; and Mr. Cooper. The conference 
will be administered by Thornton 


B. Penfield. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


The conference for the Pacific North- 
west will again probably meet at Gear- 
hart, Ore., although the place of meet- 
ing has not been finally settled. The date 
chosen is June 13 to 21, since this meets 
best the convenience of the colleges. 
The conference will be administered by 
Neil McMillan, Jr., secretary of the 
Bible Study Department, with the as- 
sistance of I. B. Rhodes, State secre- 
tary of Oregon. Rev. H. F. Laflamme 
will represent the Student Volunteer 
Movement and will direct the mission- 
ary interests. Later announcement will 
be made concerning the other plans. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 


The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation student conferences will be 
held at the following places during the 
coming summer: 

Southern Conference, Asheville, N. 
C., June 5 to 15; Eastern Conference, 
Silver Bay, N. Y., June 20 to 30; 
Northwest Conference, Seaside, Ore., 
June 19 to 28; Western Conference, 
Cascade, Col., July to to 19; Central 
Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., August 
28 to September 6, and East Central 
Conference, Mountain Lake Park, Md., 
August 28 to September 6. 

Among the speakers and Bible teach- 
ers will be Mr. Speer, Rev. Charles R. 
Erdman, Princeton, N. J.: Bishop Mc- 
Dowell: Mr. Mott: Rev. John Timothy 


Stone, of Baltimore, M« I: Rev. Francis 
J. McConnell, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Rev. Charles Irederick Goss, D.D., of 
Aubrey Eaton, 


Cincinnati; Rev. Charles 
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of Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. William 
Horace Day, D.D., Los Angeles; Rev. 
Wilbert W. White, D.D., New York 
City; Rev. Charles W. Iglehart, New 
York City; Rev. John McDowell, of 
Newark; Rev. Lincoln Hulley, D.D.., 
of De Land, Fla.; Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, 
Philadelphia; Professor William Sturgis, 
Colorado Springs, and Rev. John Bal- 
colm Shaw, D.D., of Chicago. There 
will also be in attendance many mis- 
sion study leaders and representatives 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
and the denominational mission boards. 


RENCE AT 
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These conferences are open to mem- 
bers of the various Associations belong- 
ing to the national organization of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
of the United States of America. Those 
coming from independent or unaffiliated 
Associations or as representatives of 
kindred movements are also invited, as 
far as accommodations will permit. 
l‘or information regarding any of these 
conferences, address the National Board, 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, 125 East Twenty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


How We Got Our Summer Conference Delegation 


University of Virginia 
By H. M. Peck 


HE securing of a well-balanced del- 
egation to the Southern Student 
Conference has always been, and now 
is, one of the main objective points 
toward which the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian: Association of the University of 
Virginia each year bends its energies. 
We realize the great and lasting benefit 
to be obtained from these gatherings, not 
alone to the men who are fortunate 
enough to have the privilege of attend- 
ing the Conference, but to the Associa- 
tion and to the University at large. 
Our delegates return from these con- 


ferences each year bringing with them 
a contagious enthusiasm for an enlarged 
Christian activity, which results in the 
men of the University gaining a broad- 
er and more enlightened sympathy with 
the wide field for Association endeavor. 
Our plan of campaign is practically as 
follows: 

First. We make out a list of the 
men that we think advisable to send 
to the Conference. We make this list 
large, very often as many as seventy- 
five names, and include in it all of the 
Association officers, chairmen of com- 
mittees, leaders of Bible and mission 
study classes, and all other prominent 
workers in the Association, as well as 
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those whom we deem prospective lead- 
ers in Christian work. 

Second. We arrange to have these 
men interviewed personally by promi- 
nent leaders in the Association who 
have been former delegates to the Con- 
ference. 

Third. We investigate the situation 
of each man on the list with reference 
to financial assistance. In case we find 
a man who we are sure will be a dis- 
tinct help to the Christian work at the 
University, but who is unable to go 
without some financial assistance, we ar- 
range to make him a loan from our 
Conference Fund. This loan does not 
bear interest and is to be returned 
within six months after leaving college. 


Ontario Agricultural College 
By Paul E. Angle 


MONG the many influences which 
A were brought to bear upon our 
students in order to persuade them to 
attend the Niagara Conference, there 
were two which, working hand in hand 
had perhaps the greatest effect. 

The first and most potent factor was 
the continual agitation of the question 
by one or two of our workers who had 
attended the Lakeside Conferences. 
This agitation was commenced even in 
the fall term by these men as they had 
opportunity of speaking to men indi- 
vidually, and was kept up throughout 
the college year. At about the middle 
of March an address on the Niagara 
Conference brought the question more 
prominently before the students and it 
became a matter of discussion among a 
large number. Following the address, 
a spirited canvass was made among the 
Bible classes by the class leaders and 
other men interested. In this way the 
names of all probable delegates were 
secured, special efforts being put forth 
to secure the names of the men who 
were to be Bible study and mission 
study class leaders this year. Our 
college closed on April 15, but the presi- 
dent of the Association kept in touch 
with all the men, whose names had been 
secured, continually urging them to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered. 
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Undoubtedly this incessant and un- 
tiring personal discussion of the ques- 
tion with the men by the president 
and one or two of his helpers was the 
prime factor in securing our delegation ; 
but just as surely our delegation would 
have fallen short had we not been able 
to supplement the personal work by an- 
other small, yet mighty influence. For- 
tunately our Association was in good 
financial condition and we were en- 
abled to assist the delegates by pay- 
ing their railway fare to the Confer- 
ence. Our money was made in re- 
freshment booths during the summer 
excursions to the college. 


Haverford College 
By C. K. Drinker 


GREAT part of the success of our 
Association work has been due to 
the size of our Northfield delegations. 
Northfield talk is felt to be part of 
the duty of every fellow who has ever 
gone there. By this means the subject 
is kept continually before the college, 
is included in the summer plans and is 
not inserted at the last minute. The 
leaders of the previous delegation pick 
out the very strongest and most attrac- 
tive fellows and place before them the 
idea of going, and the privilege they 
have of being allowed to attend. By 
the end of March two or three of 
these have decided to go. They form 
the nucleus of the Northfield Commit- 
tee, and are usually all upper classmen. 
With the first consignment of North- 
field literature a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation is held in which the best men 
of last year’s delegation take up vari- 
ous phases of the Northfield life, and 
make them as attractive as possible. 

The committee, in conjunction with 
some of the men who have attended, 
then get to work in earnest. New men 
are secured by personal influence and 
friendship. Each new recruit becomes 
a member of the committee and starts 
after others. 

Men whose value to the Association 
will be increased by attendance at 
Northfield such as Bible study and mis- 
sion study chairmen are provided for 
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from the treasury in case they are not 
able to bear the whole expense. 

We have no permanent fund, and are 
not sure that a system entirely of loans 
is the best. Loans are occasionally 
made from the fund set aside for North- 
fiekd, but most of the help is outright. 


Colorado College 

By Harry E. Ewing 
[* 1go05 Colorado College was not rep- 
resented at the Lake Geneva Con- 
ference; in 1906 eight representatives 


were present; and in 1907 eighteen 
young men attended. The secret of 


the increase lies in the fact that a little 
group of earnest men prayed and 
worked in faith from the opening day 
of school and made Geneva the subject 
of their conversations with the fellows 
during the year. 

Early in the year a list of desirable 
men was made out so that each worker 
knew what men to remember in prayer 
and talk with regarding the Confer- 
ence. There were sixty men on the 
list. In several cases letters were writ- 
ten to the parents just before the Christ- 
mas holidays and before the Spring 
vacation, which comes the last week in 
March. Our delegates were secured in 
this way. The first week in March a 
reception was given to these picked men 
by the “1906 Geneva Bunch.” Lantern 
slides, secured from the Chicago Train- 
ing School, were shown. As the slides 
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were thrown upon the screen the former 
delegates would present the different 
phases of the Conference. The purpose 
and scope of the Conference, the mat- 
ter of expense, and the possibility of 
securing a special Pullman to Chicago, 
were then put before the fellows. Dur- 
ing the next few days every man was 
seen regarding the Conference. 

Interest was not allowed to wane. 
“Round-ups” of all the men interested 
were held frequently, when plans were 
discussed. Geneva was kept before 
these men all the time. In one week a 
prominent student was seen by eleven 
different workers. He was in line when 
the eleventh man got through with him. 

A summer conference fund was start- 
ed in 1906, the money being contributed 
by Alumni and friends. Loans were 
made to deserving men, the same to be 
repaid within two vears after the man 
leaves college. Report letters were sent 
out to a large number of people, en- 
listing their financial support. Seven 
men were helped from this fund, the 
others going at their own expense. The 
total expense was figured at sixty dol- 
lars per man. 

The work was done in the name of 
the Master. His Spirit led us forward 
in a very real way. The men who at- 
tended the Conference were wonder- 
fully blessed and the tremendous in- 
fluence which the 1907 Geneva delega- 
tion is now exerting on the life of 
the college, can never be fully estimated. 


What the Summer Conference Meant to Me 


A Broad Outlook and Choice Friends 


By George M. Duff, Princeton University 


ORTHFIELD has meant to me a 

good deal more than can be com- 

prised in this statement. But a few 
of the outstanding facts are these: 

It has afforded a congenial atmo- 
sphere, at the end of the college year 
and the beginning of the summer, to 
take an account of my moral and spiri- 
tual strength. Everyone down in his 
heart knows that during the college 
year he is apt to be a bit neglectful 


of these forces—Northfield affords the 
opportunity to look over the matter 
and strengthen the weak points. 

In the second place, it has given me 
a conception of the power of good in 
the world such as one could get no- 
where else. To feel that a great major- 
ity of the college world is pulling 
with one is inspiring, and leads to more 
vigorous attempts to do our share. 

In the third plaée, it has strengthened 
my sympathy in all things and has given 
me the point of view of the other fel- 
low. The tendency among colleges is 
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to regard their individual institution as 
a separate unit and to overlook the good 
points of all others. Northfield aftords 
the occasion for members of all col- 
leges to get together, and in the ex- 
change of ideas, to find out that all are 
working for one end. 

In the fourth place, it is an opportun- 
ity for the cementing of old friendships 
and the formation of new ones. Those 
men who have known what Northfield 
means in the matter of friendship have 
a very warm feeling for the place in 
that respect alone. 

Fifth. It affords an acquaintance 
with sociological, and other facts, which 
every man today is very anxious to 
get. 

In short, the splendid influence ten 
days of that atmosphere has on a fel- 
low is nothing less than marvelous to 
me. Northfield stands for that which is 
highest in our college life, and for 
that reason deserves our united sup- 
port. 


A Life Habit and a Life Calling 


By A. J. Elliott, Northwestern University 
Wor I landed at Lake Geneva 
f 


or the first time as delegate 
from Grand Prairie Seminary and _ re- 
alized that there were present over four 
hundred young men from colleges and 
preparatory schools who were standing 
for the same principles that I had been 
trying to uphold, my faith increased 
with leaps and bounds. 

The opening session was a great rev- 
elation to me. Up to that time prayer 
had meant but little. I said my prayers 
as I had been taught by my parents, 
but when Mr. Mott called on us to 
unite in silent prayer for five minutes 
[ was amazed. I think it was the 
longest five minutes I ever spent. I 
utilized but a small part of the time in 
prayer, spending the rest of the time 
looking shyly about the room = and 
wondering what the fellows were pray- 
ing about. The address on the ‘“Morn- 
ing Watch” which followed led me that 
night to make a resolution which has 
had a larger part in shaping my life 
than any other influence known to me. 


At this conference there came to me 
for the first time the thought that per- 
haps there was something else for me 
to do besides farming. | am _ today 
an Association secretary instead of a 
farmer because at Lake Geneva twelve 
years ago the conviction took posses- 
sion of me that if a man would make 
his life count in winning men he must 
spend time alone with Christ each day 
in Bible study, meditation, and prayer; 
and that there was a larger sphere of 
usefulness for me than following the 
vocation I then most dearly loved. 


Social Fellowship and Spinitual 
Training 
By C. S. Osbourn, Washington and Lee University 
re ten days spent at the Asheville 
C 


onference last summer were 
truly the most effective of my whole 
career. It was time not only well spent, 
but spent in the best possible way. 

The beautiful, surrounding scenery 
and the cool mountain breezes gave de- 
light to the sensibilities and invigoration 
to the whole body. The athletic life 
was at its best, all kinds of exercise 
being possible; while the spirited con- 
tests gave unlimited pleasure to the 
sympathetic observer. True college 
spirit was there in force, and the so- 
cial contact with real men from all 
over the South was most enjoyable, as 
well as highly instructive. 

But by far the greatest thing of the 
whole Conference was the spiritual 
training to the individual man. There 
one could not help but get a real vision 
of the true meaning of Christianity. 
To listen to Speer and Mott is to 
grow in grace and to rise up to activ- 
itv. To attend the Association Confer- 
ences is imperative for Association 
leaders. To be at the hillside meet- 
ings at the close of the day is to 
feed the soul on the “bread of life,” 
and to form a definite purpose to do 
something for the uplifting of your fel- 
low man. You, feel that you must go 
back to your institution and do your 
best for the welfare of your fellow 
students. 
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A Moral Uplift to the College 


By Wesley Baker, Ontario Agricultural College 


HREE features of the Niagara Con- 
ference have remained with me 
during the months since last June. 
Kirst. The attractiveness of its loca- 
tion. The clear air, the beautiful fresh 
waters of Lake Ontario, the neighbor- 
ing grove of trees, and the whole sur- 
roundings were conducive to a quiet, 
restful, refreshing season of communion 
with nature, with God, and with men. 
Second. The social fellowship. One 
of the most pleasant and helpful fea- 
tures of the Conference was its social 


life. By the personal contact with 
other college men many friendships 
were formed, the enduring ties of 


which have been of great strength and 
inspiration during these intervening 
months. Despite the enthusiasm and 
activities of the athletic field we were 
conscious of a quiet, deep inspiration 
for larger service being infused into 
each of our lives, 


Third. The personnel of the Con- 
ference: The Ontario Agricultural Col- 


lege delegation were wonderfully im- 
pressed by the sanity and _ straightfor- 
wardness of the speeches, and_ the 
sturdy, strong personality of the men 
who addressed the Conference. Few of 
us will ever forget the kind but heart- 
searching words of Bishop McDowell, 
or the strong, forceful addresses of Mr. 
Mott, or those powerful and personal 
appeals of Mr. Speer. Even now 
there is ringing in our ears his clos- 
ing words: “Stand fast, quit you like 
men, be strong!” To Niagara we are 
directly indebted for the greatest moral 
uplift that has come to our college dur- 
ing recent years. 


Rare Intercollegiate Fellowship 


By Paul Welles, Amherst College 

WENT to Northfield last year expect- 
ing to find an overzealous crowd of 
religious enthusiasts, and to hear rather 
extreme doctrines preached. Instead of 
that I found all the speakers men of 
great caliber and breadth of thought, 
thoroughly up-to-date, and above all, 


April 


sincere. The men, who were from all 
the large universities of the East, as 
well as from the small colleges, were in 
general not of the “good boy” variety, 
but thoroughly wide awake, good fel- 
lows. 

[ shall always remember those re- 
markable gatherings at sunset on 
“Round Top” in the beautiful out-of- 
doors, where I heard men from the other 
side of the globe tell how some of the 
finest blood of our country is being 
sacrificed for the sake of bringing 
light to the heathen. 

[ was much surprised to note the 
worldwide and cosmopolitan nature of 
the gathering. sesides meeting men 
from all our Eastern and Canadian 
schools, including West Point and An- 
napolis, Japan and China were much 
in evidence, as well as Korea, Hindu- 
stan and others, all bent on the same 
object: to get and to give all they 
could. 

As I look back upon this congress 
of students from all parts of the world, 
I hardly consider a college course quite 
complete without at least one season 
at Northfield. 


Love and Service 


By Boling S. Branham, Atlanta College of Physicians 
and Surgeons 


OR one to realize the full meaning 
of the Asheville Conference he must 
himself sit under the magnetic power 
of John R. Mott, talk with the sympa- 
thetic Robert E. Speer. He must also 
catch something of the Christ-like spirit 
which permeates the atmosphere where 
three hundred of the choicest college men 
gather with minds bent on higher things. 
When he has done these things then he 
will be able to appreciate to some extent 
what the Asheville Student Conference 
has meant to at least one delegate. 
There are some things which I would 
like to mention in connection with what 
the Conference has meant to me. It 
has given me a deeper love for men, 
and, more especially those who are in 
need of me. It has shown me the 
manly side of religion, and given me 
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a desire for this kind. I also learned 
that a Christian’s life should be an 
active one, and that work is a key- 
note to growth. It was at this Con- 


ference that I was able to decide my 
life work. In a word I caught the 
spirit of the Conference—the Spirit of 
Christ—helpfulness to the other fellow. 























A Model Student Association Building 


Hilf Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building at lowa State 
College is a story of faith, sacrifice, 
battling with well-nigh insurmountable 
difficulties, and of ultimate success. 
The building, a cut and floor plans of 
which appear in this issue, was com- 
pleted early during the present academic 
year, and is now making a valuable con- 
tribution to the efficient work of the 
Association. 
The building movement commenced 
in 1903, and was pushed with vigor; 
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but before the total amount could be 
raised both the canvass and the erec- 
tion of the building came to a stand- 
still. As a result of a second cam- 
paign, led by W. A. Tener, in the spring 
of 1906, enough money was pledged to 
complete the building, which, with fur- 
nishings, cost $60,000. 

In the basement is found a swim- 
ming pool and café. The first floor 
contains reading-rooms, library, recep- 
tion hall, secretaries’ office and social 
room for the men, and _ separate 
women’s reception room and parlor. 

The second floor is devoted to the 
assembly room, seating 300, and four 
small rooms for Bible classes and com- 
mittees, and offices for the college pa- 
per and other student organizations, such 
as the Athletic Council, the college 
musical clubs, the Debating League, 
Oratorical Association, etc. This floor 
is connected by a dumb waiter with 
the basement kitchen, and will provide 
splendid facilities for the “spreads” of the 
Association and other organizations. 
The third floor has fourteen bedrooms, 
a bathroom and two parlors. The in- 
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terior finish and furnishing are very at- 
tractive. The furniture is of the Crafts- 
man style throughout. 

The building is located at the south 
end of the main quadrangle of college 
buildings, between them and the stu- 
dent boarding houses, and less than 200 
feet from the $300,000 central building, 


the main recitation building of the col- 
lege. It is at the very center of stu- 
dent life. The trustees of the college, 
in addition to giving the building 
site, provide the expense of heat, light, 
water and janitor service, thus relieving 
the Association of a heavy drain on the 
running expenses. 


The First International Convention of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement 
By F. P. Turner 


- Exposition Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., 
was held, March 10-12, the first 
International Convention under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. There were reg- 
istered from outside Pittsburg 2,077 


delegates. They represented Canada, 
India, China, Japan, Korea, Arabia, 
Italy and thirty-one of the United 


States. The convention was not made 
up of persons who were taking advan- 
tage of excursion rates on the railways 
for a_ sight-seeing trip. They were 
men and women of earnest purpose 
whose object was to be better prepared 
for their part in the work of evangeliz- 
ing the world. There were 656 pas- 
tors, 760 missionaries, 73 mission board 
secretaries, 27 editors of religious 
periodicals, 68 superintendents of Sun- 
day schools, 151 teachers of Sunday 
schools, 55 local church officers, 176 
local young people’s society leaders, and 
55 district and state young people’s so- 
ciety leaders. It was brought out also 
at one of the sessions that nearly all of 
the delegates are actively engaged in 
Sunday school work. 

The presiding officer was President 
John Willis Baer, of Occidental Col- 
lege, who for many years was the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. His long ex- 
perience with the large conventions of 
Christian Endeavor Societies admirably 
fitted him for this duty. 

The well-planned program was car- 
ried out most successfully. From the 
opening remarks of President Baer to 


the close of Mr. Mott’s address the 
spirit of prayerfulness and a sense of 
personal responsibility for the world’s 
evangelization seemed to pervade the 
vast audiences which were present at 
each session. 

The opening address, on “Christ’s 
Ascension Gift,” was by the Rev. Dr. 
Vance, of Newark, N. J. As Dr. Vance 
pressed home to the delegates the need 
of the Holy Spirit, the members of 
the convention were humbled in prayer, 
coveting the incoming of the Holy 
Spirit in all His power. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mr. C. C. 
Michener, General Secretary of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
presented the report of the Board of 
Managers on the organization and 
achievements of the Movement. 

Greetings from Great Britain were 
brought by Kenneth Maclennen, Esq., 
of Scotland, who reported the progress 
and the hopeful outlook for missionary 
education among the young people of 
Britain. The Rev. J. L. Gerdine, of 
Korea; President Arthur H. Ewing, 
of India, and Mr. Fletcher S. Brock- 
man, of China, followed with short ad- 
dresses on the need of missionary edu- 
cation among the native Christians. 
Bishop Frank W. Warne, of India, 
closed the morning session with a 


strong and inspiring address on “The 
Unity of the Kingdom of God.” 

The evening session was devoted to 
the exhibition of stereopticon and mov- 
ing pictures under the direction of 
Messrs. S. Earl Taylor and C. V. Vick- 
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rey, of New York. This was the first 
public exhibition in North America of 
moving pictures taken from a mission- 
ary viewpoint. 

No part of the program was stronger 
than the series of addresses given 
on Wednesday morning. Rev. J. E. 
McAfee, of New York, presented the 
missionary opportunity in North Amer- 


ica. The Rev. Dr. James W. Morris, 
of Richmond, Va., followed with an 
appeal for South America. The Rev. 


Prof. Wilson S. Naylor, of Lawrence 
University, Appleton, Wis., gave a 
striking review of Africa. President 
Arthur H. Ewing, of India, told of 
Southern Asia’s need, condition and 
present call. Mr. Fletcher S. Brock- 
man, of China, closed the morning ses- 
sion with a statesmanlike and inspiring 


address on Eastern Asia. The effect of 
this series of addresses—each one a 
masterly presentation of present condi- 


tions and spiritual needs—was cumula- 
tive and convincing. 

On Wednesday afternoon there was 
a unique meeting, addressed by four 
native Christians. Mr. Syngman Rhee, 
of Korea, a post-graduate student of 
Harvard University, told the story of his 
country’s eager thirst for Christ. The 
Rey. Takejiro Ishiguro, of Japan, a stu- 
dent at the United Brethren Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio, told of the success of 
Christianity in Japan. Mr. S. P. Devas- 
ahayam, of India, a post-graduate stu- 
dent at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
made an appeal in behalf of mis- 
sionary work among his people. Mr. 
C. T. Wang, of China, a_ student 
at the University of Michigan, spoke 
of the far-reaching changes that in- 


vite the immediate strengthening of 
Christian forces in China. The mas- 
terly address of the Rev. Prof. O. 


FE, Brown, of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., on “The Bible, a Mis- 
sionary Book,” closed the session. 

On Wednesday evening the Rev. Dr. 
Lemuel Call Barnes, of Worcester, 
Mass., made an address on the topic, 
“Systematic Benevolence as a Power in 
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Evangelization.” Mr. C. C. Michener, 
the General Secretary, followed with 
an address on the “Relation of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement 
to the World’s Evangelization.” He 
closed with an earnest appeal for funds 
to carry on the rapidly expanding work 
of the organization under whose direc- 
tion the convention was held. The col- 
lection amounted to $2,500, to be paid 
annually for four years. 

On Thursday morning another great 
session was held. President William 
D. Mackenzie, of Hartford Seminary, 
spoke on “The Place of Missionary 
Education in the Life of the Church.” 
President Mackenzie's address was 
probably the strongest deliverance that 
has been presented on this theme. Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, of New York, closed 
the morning session with a stimulating 
address on “Prayer and Missions.” 

On Thursday afternoon rallies of the 
delegates, representing in all thirty-nine 
denominations, were held, the delegates 
in some cases meeting by groups of 
denominations, in others by individual 
denominations. For the most part, the 
meetings were inspirational in charac- 
ter, though in several cases plans for 
advanced educational activities were an- 
nounced. 

In the closing address of the con- 
vention, on “The Consecration Ade- 
quate for Victory,’ Mr. John R. Mett 
made a definite and heart-searching ap- 
peal for deeper consecration among the 
delegates, 

No account of the convention would 
be complete without special mention of 
the service rendered by the Association 
Quartette, composed of Messrs. Peck, 
Keeler, Metcalf and Gilbert. 

In the exhibit in connection with the 
convention, under the skillful direction 
of Miss Bessie H. Brooks, was a well- 
selected collection of the literature of 
the various boards and societies. <A 
very interesting feature of the exhibit 
was the African, Chinese, Korean, Jap- 
anese and frontier booths, equipped with 
curios. 





Special Meetings at 


ALE has been deeply affected by a 
series of meetings held by Rev. 
Hugh Black, Rev. Roswell Bates, and 
EK. C. Mercer. Mr. Black, formerly of 
Edinburgh and now professor of practi- 
cal theology at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York City, occupied the 
college pulpit for the two successive 
Sundays, March 1 and March 8, and 
the Association invited him to re- 
main over during the intervening week 
for evening addresses in Dwight and 
Byers Halls. Rev. Roswell Bates, of 
the Spring Street Settlement Church in 
New York, and E. C. Mercer were in- 
vited to undertake a series of evange- 
listic meetings for the most part in the 
dormitories and fraternity houses during 
this same week. The messages of these 
men were so different that they ap- 
pealed to the different types of men 
common to every university. Myr. Black 
brought light to skeptics, Mr. Bates 
stirred the indifferent, and Mr. Mercer 
reached the men in sin. 

In his eight addresses in the Associa- 
tion’s buildings, Mr. Black gave a mes- 
sage that was most adapted to the 
more mature men who were having in- 
tellectual difficulties connected with re- 
ligion. Notwithstanding the fact that 
all his talks were deep and thoughtful, 
they were not over the heads of the 
younger men. After applying himself 
to the settling of doubt, in the course of 
which he gained the intellectual respect 
and confidence of the most thoughtful 
men in the university, he drove home 
his spiritual message of decision and 
consecration. Besides being wonderful- 
ly clear, he had a charm and grace of 
manner and a wide sense of humor that 
won everybody’s heart. On the open- 
ing and closing day Mr. Black sounded 
the note for a great revival among the 
colleges of America, saying that every 
great abiding revival of modern times 
had sprung up in a college or amongst 
college men. 

During the week Mr. Mercer spoke 
at thirty-six meetings, all but two of 
these being to small groups of men in 
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students’ rooms or to an assembled fra- 
ternity. Mr. Bates spoke at twenty-four 
similar gatherings. In addition to this 
Mr. Black and Mr. Bates each spoke 
before the class on American social 
conditions, the largest single class in 
the university. Through all these vari- 
ous ways men were reached who would 
not have come to either of the Asso- 
ciation buildings. 

To measure the results of such a 
movement is really impossible. An aver- 
age of 244 men attended eight meet- 
ings in the Academic department, and 
an average of 118 attended four meet- 
ings in the Scientific Department. This 
attendance was somewhat lower than 
that of the meetings held in February, 
1907, and the main reason for this lay 
in the fact that there were so many 
other things going on at the university 
during the same week. All three 
speakers were kept busy with personal 
interviews at their rooms in the New 
Haven House. Some men have come 
out definitely, while others to whom 
Christ was becoming unreal have recon- 
secrated their lives to Him. The leaders 
in the Yale Association feel that the 
strongest spiritual impulse in many 
years has been given the student body. 

A special series of meetings was held 
at Princeton University each evening 
at 7.30 o'clock from March 2 to 7. 
The key-note of the series was personal 
devotion to Jesus Christ. The first 
three nights were occupied in taking 
up hindrances to complete personal 
devotion, namely indifference, doubt, 
and temptations, all of which were dis- 
cussed by John R. Mott in a splendid 
fashion, and a great many saw light 
on these subjects who for a long time 
had been groping. Rev. F. Boyd Ed- 
wards, who spoke to the Thursday 
evening meeting on the subject of 
“Personal Devotion to Jesus Christ,” 


set forth the conditions of perfect de-. 


votion in a very lucid way and held 
up an ideal that all must follow to 
realize their whole spiritual strength. 
Robert E. Speer closed the series on 
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Friday and Saturday evenings with 
vigorous ad illuminating talks on de- 


cision and service. The influence of 





April 
the meetings was quiet and deep. The 
attendance was very good, Murray 


Hall being filled each evening. 


Christian Work Among Educated Hindus 


N important conference of men in- 
terested in Christian work among 


educated Hindus met in Calcutta De- 
cember 26 and 27, 1yo7. It was held 
under the auspices ot the National 


Council of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations. The importance of the work 
under discussion at this time of crisis 
in India, when the national spirit 1s 
rising and when more and more the 
leadership of India will be placed in 
the hands of the educated Indians, can- 
not be overestimated. 

After thorough discussion the follow- 
ing resolution was passed. It consti- 
tutes a strong appeal to the Student 
Movements of Europe and America to 
strengthen the forces at work among 
this most influential class of Hindus. 


1. This conference of Workers 
among educated Hindus and Moham- 
medans desires to put on record its 


conviction that the rise and 
steady advance of national hopes, ideas 
and sense of responsibility among the 
educated classes of India have created 
a situation which needs the influence of 
Christianity in every direction, affords 
a unique opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of Christ, and offers, despite the 
strength of the present Hindu reaction, 
the brightest prospect of ultimate muis- 
sionary success, 

2. In view of the rise in the standard 
of university education and the need of 
satisfying the new requirements, and at 
the same time fulfilling more adequately 
than ever the purpose for which mis- 
sion colleges exist, this conference 
would urge the great necessity for so 
increasing the staff and equipment of 
these colleges (a) that these may be 
thoroughly efficient educational institu- 
tions; (b) that they may the _ better 


strong 


discharge their great function of pre- 
senting the gospel to the non-Christians 
who are pressing forward for higher 
education ; and that their professors may 
be given that time for personal contact 
with their students which will afford 
them a special opportunity for bring- 
ing the claims of Jesus Christ home to 
individuals. 

3. Inasmuch as hostel life in connec- 
tion with mission colleges affords spe- 
cial opportunity for personal contact be- 
tween professor and student, this con- 
ference would urge a wider provision 
of hostels under the supervision of 
Christian members of the staff; the 
conference would also urge that where 
possible mission hostels be provided for 
bringing Christian influence to bear up- 


on the students of non-Christian col- 
leges. 
4. This conference recognizes with 


gratitude to God the greatness of the 
opportunities which are now afforded 
for voluntary Bible classes and personal 
religious intercourse with students and 
those who have left college, and strong- 
ly recommends the development of work 
along these lines. 

5. This conference calls attention to 
the special opportunities afforded by the 
present situation for the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and other organizations, and the urgent 
need of an increase in their staff. 

6. In view of such needs and oppor- 
tunities, the conference appeals to the 


mission board and student movements 
of Europe and America greatly to 


strengthen the forces at work, and thus 
enable the Christian agencies in India 
to provide leaders for the great ad- 
vance which the new conditions so ur- 
gently demand. 
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The Preparation of the Mission Study Class Leader 
By Miss Dorothea Day ) 


HE preparation of the leader for 
the class session must have its 
beginning in prayer. He must be wary 
of the temptation of asking God’s bless- 
ing on plans already made rather than 
first ascertaining God's plans and mak- 
ing these his own. It is only when the 
leader's intellectual powers, being God- 
given, are given back to God for direc- 
tion that he can afford to make his 
plans. 

With firm trust in God for a clear 
mind and true perceptions, the leader 
should next read the chapter through 
carefully, noting its general aims. He 
should read attentively and thoughtfully, 
vet not too slowly; the purpose being to 
get an impression of the chapter, as a 
whole, its general substance and aim. 
It may be well to jot down, in read- 
ing, the various topics treated, in order 
the more readily to think back over the 
contents of the chapter. 

The wise leader will not dash along 
now into further reading and the con- 
struction of plans—he will lay the book 
down and think; for, fifteen minutes of 
genuine thinking will usually advance 
him further in his preparation than 
two hours of impetuous, aimless read- 
ing. His thoughts should concern it- 
self with these three points: the ma- 
terial in the chapter, the members of 
the class; how to present that material 
to these persons. Or, to put it more 
definitely, he should ponder these ques- 
tions: “What are the strong points of 
that chapter?” “What are the tastes 
and the powers of those persons in my 
class?” “How can I best present those 
points to those persons?” Very likely 
he will see that certain topics in that 
chapter are more appropriate than 
others for the individuals in his class, 
and he must be governed in all his 
planning by those he is to lead. The 
leader’s starting point is not the ma- 
terial, but the class, for he is not to 
teach that lesson to those persons, so 
much as to lead those persons to think 
on that lesson, Hence he must select 


for emphasis and treatment those points 
which, through his knowledge of the 
members of his class, he believes will 
be for them especially interesting and 
thought-producing. Thus, for mature stu- 
dents who have studied more or less phil- 
osophy, the doctrinal or philosophical 
aspect of a religion will probably prove 
a more congenial and stimulating topic 
than a consideration of the practical 
fruits of that religion, a subject more 
suitable for treatment in a less advanced 
class. Again, the freshman novice in 
mission study will enjoy a discussion of 
strange customs, while the senior ex- 
pert, to whom these customs are an 
old story, may prefer a contemplation 
of sociological problems. The class, its 
nature and ability, must therefore great- 
ly influence the leader’s plans. 

When thorough, careful thought has 
led him to see how he will treat the 
chapter, then, and not until then, is it 
time to prepare his assignment of the 
lesson and his special references for re- 
ports. With these made he is ready to 
give out the lesson to the class; and as 
this must be done a week in advance, it 
is obvious that this much of the leader’s 
preparation must be done more than 
one week previously to the lesson. The 
rest of his work may be done during 
the week preceding the class hour. 

The best step should be downright 
study, according to the assignment he 
has made. He should study until he has 
mastered the subject-matter of the chap- 
ter, and is so independent of the text- 
book that he would not be in dire dis- 
tress if he should forget the book when 
he went to the class. This study should 
also include outside reading on obscure 
points and the collection of fuller in- 
formation on the points to be empha- 
sized. <A little reading will count for 
much if it bears directly upon the les- 
son, while the mere feat of reading one 
book a week, bearing upon the course 
as a whole, will not necessarily qualify 
the leader much more to present a given 
chapter to his class, The weekly read- 
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ing must be related to the subjects un- 
der consideration at the time; it is use- 
less and foolish to read pages 20-50 of 
some book the week it would avail to 
read pages 100-120, just because pages 
20-50 come first in the book. The im- 
portance of economy of time should 
constrain a leader to make all his read- 
ing count for the next lesson. This will 
be accomplished if it is done topically, 
according to the assignment, with the 
central aim of the lesson ever in view. 

And, as he studies and reads, he 
should prepare comprehensive notes for 
the class hour; an outline of the topics 
to be considered, in their best order; 
questions; the introduction of the re- 
ports; in short, an exact program 


Current 
By George 


The president and cabinet, whose ad- 
ministration will be memorable for its 
achievement, will be those who have 
their leaders at the summer confer- 
ence. How this will be accomplished, 
must depend on the energy and re- 
sourcefulness of those in charge. Dif- 
ficulties should only make victory more 
sure. As a matter of fact, observa- 
tion extending over a long period of 
years has shown that often the locali- 
ties that have the greatest obstacles to 
overcome are those that send, propor- 
tionately, the largest and most care- 
fully selected delegations. Not one 
moment should be lost before commenc- 
ing to secure the right number of the 
right kind of men who will attend the 
conference with a serious purpose. 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
and the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, the latter of which held 
its first International Convention last 
month, are accomplishing  well-nigh 
incredible results. 

One effect of the study of missions 
by laymen is that greatly increased sums 
of money are being given for this work. 
This fact alone compels our student or- 
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for the entire session. He may be 
master of the subject, but he should 
not trust to that mastery for inspira- 
tion on the spur of the moment, but 
should so place in detail that he may 
not lose a moment in confusion or hesi- 
tation. His notes should be such as to 
enable him to guide the class through 
the lesson in an orderly, thorough and 
coherent manner. 

Finally, upon the plans made—God’s 
plans worked out through his human in- 
telligence—he should pray for the bless- 
ings of the Holy Spirit that the session 
may be for the class an hour of en- 
lightenment and inspiration, and in an 
attitude of prayer should go up to the 
class session. 





Comment 
Irving, Editor 


ganization to redoubled zeal. The 
Church is offering support, both spiri- 
tual and financial; the colleges must 
supply the missionaries. The time was 
when the whole Church was thrilled 
by the spectacle of hundreds of men 
and women pleading to be sent to 
mission fields. Our enthusiasm in this 
cause has not waned. We will never, 
by our tardy response, force the Church 
to make a levy upon us, but will freely 
volunteer in advance of a call. 


In a recent editorial on cribbing, in 
the paper of ‘a large college, the as- 
tounding statement is made, that “prob- 
ably few of us, when we analyze our- 
selves, can say that we never received 
from or gave information to our neigh- 
bor, while writing a final. And if we 
have done so, we are not honest in the 
true sense of the word.” It is hard 
to decide which of these sentences con- 
tains the more startling statement. Can 
it be possibly true that theft—that is 
the more adequate term—is so com- 
mon as that in our ranks? The very 
fact that the editor of a paper who is 
evidently in close contact with the life 
about which he writes, feels warranted 
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in making such statement, is serious 
enough; but even more serious is the 
fact that such a practice is con- 
sidered as not being “honest in the true 
sense of the word.” In what possible 
“sense of the word,’ true or untrue, 
could dishonesty be called honest? Is 
it not time we formed the wholesome 
habit of using the brutally frank term 
of stealing in place of the less serious 
sounding “cribbing,” with which we are 
familiar; and that every man who loves 
decency and integrity should come out 
flat-footed against a practice that, with- 
out doubt, has started many on a course 
that has led them to prove false to 
trusts in high and low places, and has 
helped materially to lower the stand- 
ards of honesty in the Nation? Let us 
determine each for himself, that, as 
for us, we will live the open life, help- 
ing others to do the same; and that we 
will make a public example of those 
who deliberately and persistently re- 
fuse to follow the straight course. 


The large number of students from 
foreign lands who are entering the 
American colleges affords a unique op- 
portunity for service and friendship on 
the part of the leaders and members of 
the Association. Word has just come 
of the appointment by the Association 
for the Advancement of Scientific and 
Industrial Education of Indians of for- 
tv-four Indian students to study sci- 
entific and industrial subjects in the 
United States. This Association is 
made up of prominent Indians, with 
headquarters in Calcutta. Among the 
students from India who have recently 
arrived is Prince Victor Niyendra 


Narayan, the son of the Maharajah of 
Cooch Behar, India, who has entered 
Cornell University to study agriculture. 
He was accompanied by his friend and 
tutor, I, B. De Majumdar, who gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1906, and who 
will study the practical features of to- 
bacco raising in the South. Almost 
every steamer brings also Chinese stu- 
dents, sent out both by the Chinese 
Government or through private initia- 
tive. There are nearly 300 students 
from China in the American colleges 
and universities. The enterprise of 
these students is indicated by their pub- 
lication of a most attractive monthly 
periodical, which is issued in the in- 
terest of the Chinese students in 
America by the members of the Chi- 
nese Students’ Alliance of the Eastern 
States. 

The members of the Association 
should seek to co-operate with these 
students from other lands in every 
way practicable. They can be led 
to avail themselves of the practical 
facilities of the Association; they can 
be helped by counsel and_ personal 
friendship, and in many cases will be 
glad to enter Bible classes in order that 
they may judge intelligently as to the 
merits of Christianity. The student 
summer conferences will afford them 
unusual opportunities to get into touch 
with the intercollegiate life of the 
American colleges and to understand 
the aim and character of the Student 
Movement. The Association leaders 
will be wise to do everything in their 
power to bring the advantages and at- 
tractiveness of these conferences to the 
attention of the foreign students. 


The Student World : 


At Miller Manual School of Virginia 
every student is enrolled in Bible study. 





At Stanford University, California, a 
Bible class has been organized for Chi- 
nese students. 


In Southern Collegiate Institute, Al- 


bion, Illinois, all the men are members 
of the Association—the result of a per- 
sonal campaign. 


The Association at Shaw University, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, has a chorus 
of twenty men which takes part in the 
regular Sunday meeting. 
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In a recent campaign by evangelist 
W. A. Sunday at the Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, about seventy- 
five men professed conversion. 


The Association at Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, Nova Scotia, has se- 
cured the assistance of Principal Magill, 
of Pine Hill College, to teach the normal 
class. - _ 

The delegates from the University of 
Florida to the recent Florida Bible 
study institute report two-thirds of all 
the men in the State University in 
Bible study. 


Professor McFadyen, of Knox Col- 
Toronto, whose course in the 
Psalms has recently been issued, will 
train the leaders of Old Testament 
groups at the Niagara Conference next 
June. 


lege, 


As a result of several evangelistic 
meetings addressed by A. J. Elliott in 
connection with the conferences in 
North and South Dakota, over 140 men 
expressed their determination to enter 
the Christian life. 


Late in February, under the auspices 
of the Association at the University of 
Kansas, the Hon. W. J. Bryan ad- 
dressed three thousand men in_ the 
Robinson gymnasium. His subject was: 
“The Prince of Peace.” 


The Association at the University of 
West Virginia is for the first time en- 
gaging a general secretary. The recent 
canvass for funds among faculty mem- 
bers, alumni, and friends resulted in the 
raising of $1,348 within six days. 


Through the courtesy of the college 
authorities a room in_ the _ physics 
laboratory has been renovated and fit- 
ted with suitable furniture for the use 
of the Association at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Grand Forks. 
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Athens School, a department of the 
University of Chattanooga, has all but 
five men in Bible study work. The 
leaders’ group is coached by Professor 
W. W. Phelan, who has done much to 
make the present success possible. 


In a recent campaign of three days 
at William and Mary College, three 


men declared their intention to live a 
Christian life. Seventy men were 
added to the Bible study enrolment, 


making a total of 125 out of a student 
body of 200 men. 


The Association at the State College 
for colored students, Prairie View, 
Texas, conducts a service Sunday even- 
ings with addresses by prominent min- 
isters from different parts of the State. 
This supplies a great need, as there 
are no preachers in the vicinity. 


One. feature of the Bible study work 
growing out of the activities of Me- 
Gill University has been the introduc- 
tion of Bible study at the new Mac- 
donald Agricultural College, Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, where twenty out of thirty- 
two full-course men are enrolled. 


Drown Hall at Lehigh University, 
efected by the alumni of the institu- 
tion in honor of the late president, will 
be dedicated in the near future. This 
hall is to be the social center for the 
students and will be the home of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the University. 


The philanthropic committee of the 
Association at Northwestern University, 
by conducting parties to the several city 
missions, is endeavoring to bring the 
students of the university in touch with 
the religious and social problems of 
Chicago, to enable them to see how 
these problems are being met. 


As a result of a Bible Institute at 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
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stitute of Alabama, 600 young men 
have been enrolled in Bible study. The 
Bible groups are led chiefly by members 
of the faculty, the students meeting at 
the homes of the leaders each Sunday 
morning between nine and ten o’clock. 


Word comes from Central Turkey 
College, Aintab, Turkey, that an in- 
creased number of the students fre- 
quenting the reading-room are reading 
“The Intercollegian.” The boy who 
swept class room floors when Central 
Turkey College was first built has 
grown up to be the pastor of a church 
of 2,500. This church contributed over 
$3,000 last year for Christian work. 


Fong F. Sec, a graduate of the 
University of California, who took his 
M. A. degree from Columbia Universi- 
ty in 1906, and later the degree of 
M. A. from the Imperial Board of 
Education of China, has been elected 
vice-chairman of the general commit- 
tees of the Chinese Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. He has taken a po- 
sition with the Commercial Press of 
Shanghai. 


A special meeting of the Association 
at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, was recently held for the pur- 
pose of organizing a “Social Service 
Club.” After an address by a member 
of the Central Friendly Inn, the presi- 
dent of the Association was authorized 
to arrange a committee to take charge 
of students for social service. A num- 
ber have entered from the several de- 
partments of the university. 


On February 21, the enrolment in 
mission study classes at Pennsylvania 
State College was 109, making a total 
number of 122 different men _ study- 
ing missions during the year. The 
most popular class is in the “Call of 
the Homeland,” in which thirty-nine 
men are enrolled. At a recent illus- 
trated lecture on China given by a mem- 
ber of the faculty who has taught in 
that country about 350 were present. 


At Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind., a Bible study group has 
been started among foreign students, 
chiefly Filipinos, but also Chinese and 
Spanish. Eighteen members of the 
faculty have remained in a Bible study 
group more than two months with an 
almost perfect record of attendance. 
Two larger groups with high average 
attendance are using the student Bible 
courses during the Sunday school 
hours. 


The second term of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary closed with a series of 
five lectures on missions by Dr, James 
M. Barton, secretary of the American 
Board. In these lectures he dealt in 
an illuminating way with the mission- 
ary, the native worker, the missionary’s 
message, methods of missionary work, 
the terminating movements in the mis- 
sion field, and a nationalized Christian- 
ity. These lectures were enriched by 
the fresh observations of Dr. Barton, 
who has just returned from a world 
tour of the mission fields. 





The importance of Bible study has been 
brought strongly to the attention of the 
students of Alma College, Alma, Mich- 
igan, by means of a banquet conducted 
by the Bible study committee, at which 
strong addresses were made. The As- 
sociation is conducting a series of 
Bible lectures by prominent outside 
speakers. Normal classes for the Bible 
leaders meet every two weeks under 
the direction of Prof. Clizbe, the Bi- 
blical instructor in the college. Only 
seven of the ninety-four men in the 
institution are not professed Christians. 


Bible study work has been taken up 
for the first time this year at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York with 
many encouragements. Fifty men 
were enrolled with an attendance in 
the classes of seventy-five per cent. 
Forty of the class members are fra- 
ternity men, seventeen are Roman 
Catholics and four are Jews. Ten dif- 
ferent denominations are represented in 
the movement, which includes the cap- 
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tains of the baseball, football and la- 
crosse teams, the president of the stu- 
dent council, the president of the ath- 
letic association, and the editor of the 
college paper. ee 

During a revival meeting at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, conducted by 
Dr. James I. Vance of Newark, N. J., 
and three days’ evan- 
gelistic campaign by the Southern Stu- 
dent Secretary of the International 
Committee, between forty and fifty men 
made a profession of faith in Christ 
and indicated their intention to unite 
with the church. Also twenty-five men 
were added to the Bible study enrol- 
ment, making a total of 250; and twen- 
tv-nine men were added to the mem- 
bership of the Association, making a 
total membership of 219 out of a col- 
lege community of 450 men. 


succeeded by 


The Kentucky State Convention of 
the Young Men's Christian Associations 
met at Winchester, Ky., February 20 
to 23. About 150 students were pres- 
ent. There was a special session held 
on “The Student Association as a re- 
cruiting agency for Christian work,” 
in which were discussed the obligations 
of the college man to Christian work 
after leaving college, the opportunities 
of the secretaryship of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as a life 
calling, and the opportunity of the min- 
istry as a life calling. As a result of 
this conference the students planned to 
return to their institutions to see that 
life-work addresses are given this 
spring. 


Miss Ruth Rouse, secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
for work among women students, re- 
cently spent six weeks in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, holding meetings for 
women students, of which there are 
about 15,000 in Russia, a field as yet 
untouched and in very great need of 
the Gospel of Christ. In Moscow the 
interest shown was surprising, and the 
large hall was repeatedly crowded to 
its utmost capacity. The small Asso- 
ciation in St. Petersburg was developed, 


April 


and a new one was formed among 
women students in Moscow. The lead- 
ers of work among students in Russia 
request persevering praver for a revival 
in the student work in that great [Em- 
pire and for God-sent workers. 


In the souvenir program recently 
published by the Students’ Christian 
Association of the University of Michi- 
commemorate its fiftieth 


gan to anni- 
versary, a list of the addresses and 
occupations of its former presidents 


Was given. An analysis shows some 
interesting facts. Of a total number 
of seventy-five who have been executive 
officers, thirteen entered the ministry, 
fourteen became professors, and five en- 
gaged in the work of other Christian 
Associations. Three of the eX-presi- 
dents are now members of the faculty 
of the University. Seven have become 


doctors and of this number three are 
practicing as missionaries in China, 
India, and Turkey. Six are now 


lawyers and eleven are engaged in vari- 
ous forms of business. Since leaving 
the University, ten ex-presidents have 
died. 


A conference for the consideration of 
the opportunities and work of the min- 
istry will be held at Yale University 
April 3-5 under the auspices of the 
Yale Christian Association, and of 
Union and Hartford Theological Semi- 
naries. It is planned by means of this 
conference to present to college men 
who are deciding upon their life work 
definite and reliable information con- 
cerning the work of the ministry in 
this country. Among the speakers at 
this conference are: Rev. Chas. E. 
Jefferson, D. D., of the Broadway 
Tabernacle of New York; Rev. Jav 
T. Stocking, of Newtonville: Rev. 
John M. Thomas, President-elect of 
Middlebury College; Rev. Lewis B. Pa- 
ton, Ph. D., of the Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Rev. Ambrose W. Ver- 
non, M. A., of the Yale Divinity 
School; Rev. Edward C. Moore of 
Harvard University and Rev. James E. 
Frame of Union Theological Seminary. 
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Needs of the Boards 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
One layman to teach general English sub- 
jects in St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, Japan. 
Address Mr. John W. Wood, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. A. 
One physician (woman) to take charge of 
hospital in China. 
Address Dr. Stanley White, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 
EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, BRAZIL 
One teacher (man), mathematics, science 
and Greek. 
Address Dr. S. M. Zwemer, 125 East 27th 
Street, New York. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Calls for Service Abroad 
Bis JRE the close of the year there 


should be held in each college a 
meeting to consider the calls for workers 
in non-Christian lands. Much care and 
thought ought to be given to the selec- 
tion of the speakers for this meeting. 

1. Let the first speaker briefly call 
attention to the present openings under 
the different foreign mission boards. 
I:tfective use may be made of the large 
poster which has been issued by the 
Student Volunteer Movement. <A_ spe- 
cial circular, entitled “\Workers Needed 
Immediately for Mission Fields,” will 
be forwarded to any person writing for 
it. This address will be more effective 
if the speaker has a map of the dif- 
ferent continents, on which would be 
indicated the number of men and women 
needed for the different countries. 

2. Another speaker may give reasons 
why medical workers are needed. The 
work of nurses should be emphasized. 

3. Then should follow a brief address 
on work of educational missions and of 
the influence of missionary teachers. 

4. Let the next speaker bring out the 
opportunities and need of preachers and 
evangelists in mission lands. It should 
be made clear that the call for or- 
dained men is much greater than that 
for men of any other profession. 

5. The closing talk should be in the 


nature of an appeal for the best men 
and women to offer themselves for 
service. 

Reference books: “Healing of the 
Nations,” by Williamson; “Christian 
Missions and Social Progress,” by Den- 
nis; “The Service of Missions to Sci- 
ence and Society,” by Keen; “Students 
and the Modern Missionary Crusade” ; 
“Call, Qualifications and Preparation of 
Missionary Candidates”; “The Foreign 
Missionary,” by Brown; “Supreme De- 
cision of the Christian Student” ; “What 
Constitutes a Call,” “Life of Henry 
Martyn,” “A Memorial of Horace 
Tracey Pitkin,” “Pilkington of Ugan- 
da,” “Alexander Duff” and “Verbeck 
in Japan.” 


Reviews 


The Industrial Conflict. By Dr. Samuel 
G. Smith, Department of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00 
net. 

In his opening paragraph, the author 
states his purpose of dealing with facts 
rather than theories. In the main, he 
rigidly adheres to that policy. It would 
be too much to expect, however, and 
doubtless it would not be in the least 
desirable, that such a book should dis- 
regard theory entirely. Toward the 
close of the book Dr. Smith takes up 
and disposes very effectively of the 
three forms of socialism and their at- 
tempted solution of the economic prob- 
lem. But he offers no solution of his 
own other than a general purification of 
motives, a broadening of sympathy, and 
an increased manhood under the exist- 
ing order. “I am by no means content 
with the present forms of industrial or- 
ganization, but there is only one way to 
improve them, and that is to develop 
a better race of men.” Though not a 
socialist, he is plainly an idealist. At 
the same time, he brings to his discus- 
sion a deep and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the subject and a power of 
keen analysis. He has a clear insight 
into the viewpoints of both parties to 
what he is pleased to call “the con- 
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flict,” and a ready sympathy for both. 
This makes it possible for him to state, 
in an impartial way, and discuss with 
cool and calm deliberation, a problem 
that is generally entered upon with the 
heat ot flery invective. As he proceeds 
with his work, it becomes increasingly 
apparent that the utter lack of personal 
contact between employer and employee 
and the consequent inability of each to 
put himself in the other’s place is the 
real cause of the present situation. It 
would be well if the book could be read 
by both parties, for the sake of a 
broader sympathy and a more intelli- 
gent appreciation of the problems in- 
volved. 


The Life of George Matheson, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. By D. MacMillan, 
M.A., D.D. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50. 

For a number of years George Mathe- 
son, poet, preacher and theologian, has 
had a large audience on both sides of 
the Atlantic. His life, written by an in- 
timate friend, will have a ready wel- 
come from all those who have found in 
his books spiritual refreshment and 
guidance. As one reads of the forti- 
tude with which he met the almost total 
blindness which came over him in his 
school days and never left him, one 
sees new meaning in his magnificent 
hymn, “O Love That Will Not Let Me 
Go.” As Dr. Macmillan points out, 
most men limited as was Matheson 
would have felt justified in living a 
comparatively quiet and easy life; but 
he refused to consider his limitation as 
a hindrance and during all his life was 
an indefatigable worker. Any one fa- 
miliar with his large number of books 
of devotion which are among the most 
widely read of any similar works of our 
times, his theological treatises, as well 
as his poetry and contributions to cur- 
rent literature, will find it difficult to 
believe that the author of this large vol- 
ume of literature, showing such wide 
scholarship and beautiful literary fin- 
ish, was at the same time the blind 
pastor and preacher to a congregation 
which, during his incumbency of St. 


April 


Bernard’s, Edinburgh, might well tax 
all the energies of a man in posses- 
sion of full physical powers. The fact 
that during the early days of his min- 
istry he passed through a period of 
overwhelming doubt through which he 
fought his way to a deep faith, gave to 
his preaching and writing that quality 
of sympathy and conviction that at- 
tracted students wherever his utter- 
ances were heard or read. Dr. Mac- 
Millan gives a highly colored portrait 
of his subject, but one which, we be- 
lieve, is true to life. 


Miftahul Quran. A Concordance with 
a Complete Glossary of the Quran. 
By Rev. Ahmed Shah. E. J. Lazarus 
Co., Benares, 1906. Rs. 20. 

It is easier to find a needle in a hay- 
stack than to find the place of a 
particular text or reference in the Koran. 
A book without logical sequence or 
chronological order surely needs a con- 
cordance more than any other sacred 
book of the world. Until recently, the 
only concordance to the Koran accessi- 
ble to Western scholars and of use to 
them was that of Fluegel. This book 
was prepared by a Moslem convert in 
India and is an improvement on Fluegel 
for three reasons: It is more exhaus- 
tive, the references are to derived words 
as well as to root words, and _ this 
book can be used for all editions of 
the Koran and not only for the edi- 
tion of Fluegel himself. The book 
is well printed, in spite of a page of 
errata, in clear type and in convenient 
form. Not only is this a complete con- 
cordance, but the pronunciation of every 
Arabic word is given in Roman type, 
and a glossary to the Koran is added. 
The glossary is superior to Penrice’s 
Dictionary to the Koran. An appendix 
gives a list of all the Arabic roots 
found in the Koran, which will prove 
exceedingly valuable to the missionary 
student. We welcome this book as an 
invaluable companion to the intelligent 
study of the Koran in the original. 
Every college where Arabic is taught 
should have a copy in its library. 
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Fully equipped for scholarly and practical work, 
in the midst of the Christian enterprises of a great 
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for the degrees of B.D., A.M., and Ph.D, Open 
on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 

Seventy-third Year begins September 30, 1908. 
a Ca gue address the President of the Faculty, 


Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 
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All The Features 


You have ever desired for 
a Typewriter 


Perfect Visible Writing — every letter in plain view 
all the time. 

Wide Type Bar Bearing — doing away with the 
troubles caused by “forced alignment" and giving an 
adjustable type bar bearing, so that the wear as it 
occurs can be taken up and the most perfect alignment 
always maintained. 

Automatic Ribbon—ribbon reverses itself and os- 
cillates so that entire surface is used. This simply 
doubles the life of the ribbon. 

Two-Color Ribbon second color instantly secured ; 
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machine. 
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